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For the Companion. 
GOVERNED BY IMPULSE. 

“Dear me, how tiresome!” cried Kate 
Bramen. “I have tried that sum twenty 
times, and here it is, almost time for the 
bell.” : 

Would you like my assistance ?” asked 
a schoolmate, bending over her with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

“Most certainly I should. Oh! thank 
you, how kind you are!” 

The difficult problem was soon made 
clear by Julia’s explanation. . 

“Excellent!” cried Kate, clapping her 
hands, now my lesson is perfect,” 

“Julia,” said Kate, persuasively, as the 
two wore promenading up and down the 
school: room, in animated conversation, 
“Julia, why won’t you come and see me 
this afternoon? It is so long since you 
have visited me.” 

*I would like to come,” answered Julia, 
hesitatingly. The remembrance of past ex- 
perience with Kate made her cautious. 

“Qh you must come. Do now, Ma told 
me this morning to invite you. Be sure 
you come, now,” pressing a kiss upon Ju- 
lia’s cheek, and whispering in her ear, just 
as the bell hushed the confusion of tongues. 
Julia went to her seat with a pleasant 
glow at her heart, her lessons went off mer- 
rily, every thing looked bright. 

When Julia Wright found herself stand- 
ing before Esquire Bramen’s door, she 
could not help stealing a bright glance at 
Kate’s chamber window, but Kate’s smiling 
face was not there to respond to it, and so 
she rang the bell timidly. Mrs. Bramen, 
herself, answered the summons. 

“Js Miss Katie at home?” asked Julia, 
blushing. She stood quite in awe of the 
dignified lady, whom she now addressed. 

“No, she is not, but you must come in, 
dear,” said the lady with a smiling cordial- 
ity which was delightfully reassuring to 
the timid girl. ‘I fear you are disappoint- 
ed,” continued Mrs. Bramen, for Julia’s 
blank look of astonishment did not escape 
her quick eye. “Ada Converse came for 
her to help finish some moss baskets, Do 
come in, I love the society of young people, 

you will find me an excellent mate.” 

“Thank you,” answered Julia, smilingly, 
“but I think I will call on Ada first, as 
she asked me to come.” “If I ever grow 
up, I hope I shall be just such a lady as Mrs, 


Bramen,” thought Julia, while hurrying 


towards Dr. Converse’s house. 
Meeting Ada’s smiling eyes at the win- 


dow, and seeing that the hall door stood in- 
vitingly open, Julia was tripping in, when 
she heard these words in Kate Bramen’s 


own voice. 


“Qh! how provoking, Ada, there is Jule 


Wright, just as we were having such cozy 


times. Slip out of this door, and your mo- 


ther will tell her we are out.” 


“Oh! hush! Kate,” said Ada, in re- 
proachful tones, as she stepped forward to 
greet her schoolmate. But Julia was not 
there. Poor Julia! I would not have been 
the cause of the heartache she endured that 


afternoon, for worlds. 


But was Kate Bramen both heartless 
and deceitful? Perhaps not purposely so, 
but she was governed by impulse instead of 
principle. She meant what she said in the 

_ Morning, for the impulse of gratitude was 


home. If Jule don’t see us, she will go 


broke out as we have related. Sin is ex- 


selfish and regardless of another’s feelings, 
she would have been amazed. 

“Kate,” said Ada, in her gentle, but 
truthful way, after they had stood for some 
time eyeing one another with rueful faces, 
“Kate, you do not treat Julia as you 
ought. Think how-she will feel.” 
“Really,” cried Kate, with a toss of her 
head, “you are kind. Cruel am I? Do| 
you suppose that I knew she was hearing! 
me?” 

“No, but I heard you invite her to visit’ 
you, and I felt so glad to see that she had! 
overlooked your forgetfulness, and was com-| 
ing here. Besides, I cannot convince her! 
that I had no share in your feelings, without 
saying more against you than I wish to.” 
Ada spoke in such a sorrowful tene, that’ 
Kate could find no excuse for being angry 





Julia next morning with an apology. But 


do, that Kate had been insincere, and had 
then deliberately avoided her, and even 
sought to influence Ada to do the same, met 
her stammering excuses with haughty indif- 
ference, and the misunderstanding was nev- 
er fully removed. 


“But they are women now, and these 


strong then; by the time Ada came for her, ark. 


the prospect of a new pleasure made her 
forget Julia. Atthe sight of Julia, this 
train of thought flashed through her mind. 
Now Jule has told 
ma I invited her, and ma will scold me well. 


“Qh, dear! I forgot! 


We fear not. “How pleasant and cor- 
dial Miss Bramen is,” remarked a lady in 
my hearing, not long since. 

“Sometimes,” answered her friend, coldly. 


“Can it be possible that she is so deceit/ 








I won’t leave Ada and the baskets, and go 


ful ?” inquired the first speaker. 


,of Saxony has his summer palace, and a 


fields untying the vines from the little 
stakes that held them up, and laying them 
carefully along the ground with the stakes 
with her. The words rankled at her heart. by their side, for the grape vines here, in- 
Her afternoon’s pleasure was spoiled, and stead of growing long over a trellis. as with 
when she found that Julia had thoughtful- |us in America, are about as high as currant 
ly spared her her mother’s censure, she was bushes, and are supported by stakes which 
heartily ashamed of herself, and went to are taken down in autumn, leaving the field 


Julia, believing, as she had good reason to are made to produce much more abundant- 


childish things have passed away?” is your’ 
rem 





THE ROTTEN BRANCH. 


“I do not know what to call it,” answer-|from a cove on the opposite side, and an 


off, and then I can make jit all right with|ed her friend, ‘but I never know what tolold man with a pole slowly forced it along 
her to-morrow ;” and thus thinking she depend upor.” 


“J do,” answered a third, more decided, 


ceedingly deceitful. If Kate could have seen but less charitable in her judgments. “She man with a dark face, furrowed with many 


herself as she appeared to Julia, hypocriti-| wit) treat you well when it is for her own wrinkles, but his brown eyes had a kindly 
cal and treacherous; or as Ada saw her,|interest to do so.” 


“Ah !” thought I, “even Kate’s generous 
and friendly impulses are mistaken for self- 
ishness, while Ada wins golden opinions by 
her sincerity and firm adherence to princi- 


ple.” MRS, P. P, BONNEY. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
To the Readers of the Companion : 
One bright day in autumn, leaving 
Dresden, I went out to Pillnitz. This is a 
little village on the Elbe, where the King 


very lonely place it is. The grapes had 
just been gathered from the vineyards, and 
the peasants (men and women) were in the 


quite bare and flat; in this way the vines 


Jy and the facility of getting at them and 
jmanaging them is greatly increased. 

Well, after wo had left the cars, we had 
a walk of two miles (English) through this 
busy scene, and I assure you it is quite an 





animating one, the women with their 


short, striped gowns, gaily coloren stockings 


know, ‘maketh the heart glad.” 


and bare heads, and the men with their 
flashing pruning hooks, while laughter and 
mirth could be heard on every side, for the 
harvest had been abundant, and plenty, you 


When we reached the river bank there 
was no’bridge, but presently a long, lone|multitude of questions. The 


through the rapid current till he reached 
the landing where we stood. He was an old 


twinkle, which encouraged us to talk, He 
said he had owned that ferry boat since he 
was a young man, and thathis father had 
been the ferryman before him. Here a trade 
or occupation goes down a family from gen- 
eration to generation, and it is considered 
hardly right for a son to pursue any busi- 
ness different from that of his father, as if 
it threw a reproach upon it. This, I mean 
to say, is the case in such occupations as 
those among the very poor and humble. 
The ferryman owned, he said, the little cot- 
tage we could see opposite, and the patch 
of vineyard behind, and altogether he was a 
very jolly old man. As we pushed slowly 
up the stream, for the current here is quite 
rapid, the wind was in our favor, and we 
hoisted an old discolored sail, and gave the 
oldman a rest with his pole, and before 
long were floating in the calm water that 
lies like a lake before the King’s summer 
palace, 
The old ferryman rubbed his hands at 
the five groschen piece (twelve cents) he re- 
ceived, @ price which probably he had not 
had since the last time he had carried over 


think wé gave the old man very little in- 
indeed, but a groschen goes a great way here, 
and would probably have repaid him amply 
for all his trouble, but I think the “laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” and it is very pleas- 
ant also to feel that you have satisfied peo- 
ple. ‘ 
We were now all ready for the palace, 
and as we sprang up its great broad steps 
to the terrace, where a couple of sentinels 
were pacing to and fro, we were just in the 
best of spirits to lock about us and ask a 








boat, painted black, was seen pushing out 


two such green geese, as no doubt he thought 
were myfriend and I! Now, I dare say, you 


palace. was 
shut for the season, for the King had been 


some time in his city residence, and so we 
had some difficulty to get permission to go 
over it. But ‘where there’s a will there’s 
a way,” and by dint of perseverance we at 
length persuaded the castellan, a fine-look- 
ing, grey-haired old man, at sight of a bright 
silver dollar, to open the windows and take 
us from room to room. 

The building was very large, sufficient to 
accommodate the whole court, and many of 
the rooms very splendid, with paintings and 
works of art in marble, porcelain and 
ivory. 

The King’s and Queen’s rooms, however, 
were quite simple, much more so than many 
chambers I have seen in the houses of even 
not very rich people in America, 

The Queen’s room had a pretty paper on 
the wall, a few good engravings hanging 
around in simple frames, and neat mahog- 
any furniture, while the King’s chambers 
were even simpler, The breakfast, dining, 
and assembly rooms were the finest in the 
whole building. Now [ was much pleased 
to see every thing so simple and neat in 
their Majesties’ apartments, for these two 
good people are very sensible and much be- 
loved by their subjects, and seem to delight 
in simplicity. They are said to love hontt 
life, and the King, who is as learned as he 
is good, gives his own daughters, the young 
princesses, lessons in geography,history, &c., 
for the pleasure of instructing his children, 
aud having them ever about him. 

Bat I will tell you what interested. me 
much. First, the Emperor's rooms. These 
are two large apartments set apart for the 
Emperor, when all the German _principali- 
ties were united under one potentate ; these 
rooms were furnished with articles from Ja- 
pan,—great screens in lacquer, grotesque 
with every image that ever seethed in an 
Eastern’s brain; massive vases and . bowls 
of China ; bureaus inlaid, and carved, and 
painted in every conceivable device ; beau- 
tiful tables, one in particular of white me- 
dallions set in jet and painted in flowers; 
and two large clocks, quite wonderful in 
their curious and delicate mechanism, while 
ceilings, walls and floors glowed with mo- 
saics, frescoes and paintings. 

Next to these two apartments came those 
of Augustus the Strong, and of him I wish 
to tell you something in particular. Now 
do you know who he was and when he reign- 
ed? Well, I rather guess not, but instead 
of telling you when he reigned, I will tell 
you who were his cotemporary h 
and then you can find out for yourselves, 
and that will make you remember better : 
In Russia, Peter the Great; in England, 
William and Mary, and afterward Anne ;: in 
France,Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth. 
(You remember Peter the Great in his visit 
to Rome, took Louis the Fourteenth on his 
knee, and said he would make a great king.) 
In Sweden, Charles the Twelfth; and in 
Denmark, Christian Third, Now you can 
guess, and if I am not right in all these, you 
can write me a letter and just tell me all 
about it, 

Augustus the Stark or Strong, was Prince 
of Saxony before the Saxons had a king, 
but he was very ambitious man, and by 
dint of much perseverance,and impoverishing 
his country by the vast sums of money he 
expended, he got himself elected King of 
Poland, though in order to do that he de~ 
sertéed his own religion and became a Re-. 
man Qatholic, which shows what sort of a. 
man he was. He might have been called. 
Augustus the Magnificent, also, for he was. 
very fond of show and ceremony, and eygry. 
thing there is loft of him, is far superior in. 
cost arid beauty to anything I have, aver. 
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seen in all this land. Here, in this palace, | be heard in the the great concert hall at the 


his suite of apartments are the most superb | farther end for two and a half groschen, 
of all the private rooms. Every part of the 
then accessible world seems to have been ran- 
sacked for beautiful and rare things to adorn 
his residences. His table service is still 
exhibited in the porcelain vaults of the old 
Japanese palace of Dresden, and is most 
exquisite in design and workmanship, while 
in his rooms at Pillnitz, you would linger 
for hours to examine the curiosities of art 
and research that are there accumulated, 


(that is for about six cents,) from three 

o'clock, P. M., till eight in the evening. 

But I have written you enough for this time. 

So, good night. w. 
Dresden, Sazony, 1861. - 





THE ROTTEN BRANCH. 


Harry Woodward had often been cau- 
tioned by his mother against climbing trees. 


rv. word. It is a science which professes 
to give us a knowledge of the nature and 
habits of all kinds of animals—beasts, birds, 
and fishes.” 

“And what is the good of such knowledge, 
uncle ?” 

“What do you mean by ‘good,’ Robert ?” 
“J mean, sir, what benefit will it be to 
the boy who learns it, or to any one else. 
They can’t live by it. They can’t make 
money by it?” 

“There are many good and desirable 


his heart upon obtaining possession of the|on that illuminated casement. There he 
noble porker. In the middle of the night, | lay, with the ground beaten for many feet 


after every person about the house had re-| 
tired, the wicked fellow entered the sty and | 
began to grope about for the pig. His foot 
soon came in contact with a body which he 
supposed was the coveted prize. But words 
cannot describe his astonishment when the| 
creature uttered a hoarse grow], rose on 
its hind legs and clasped him in his arms! 
The thief did not stop to examine with a 
critical eye the character of the monster. 


“Besides the injury to your clothes,” Mrs. 





while the walls are covered with the por- 
traits of many of the most celebrated aud| breaking your neck, or at any rate of doing 
beautiful women in the world, among whom | yourself some serious mischief.” Harry al- 
are the two favorites of Charles the Second | ways made fair promises. ‘I never get up 
of England, of whom’you can read in Ma-/ into trees,” he would reply. “I don’t want 
cauley’s history, and whose beauty, though | to—I don’t like the sport—I would rather 
faded on the canvas, is still most wonderful. |have a game at cricket or marbles.” These 
But there are many stories which the | were among his earnest assurances, but 
Germans love to tell of this, their favorite there was no truth in them, for he was no 
prince, for posterity generally holds as its! sooner out of his mother’s sight than up he 
idols those who have made their countries | wert into the tallest trees like a catamount, 
weep tears of blood, and feel the bitterest never resting till he reached the highest 
rod of oppression, such as Napoleon, Fred-|}imb or one of the outermost branches. 
erick the Great, of Prussia,and even Au-| ne day, however, master Harry made a 
gust the Stark, of little Saxony. He was,/sad mistake. There was an old tree grow- 











The idea entered his head that some evil 


around him, his hands clenched, and filled 
with snow, as if he had perished like a 
strong man in agony—his limbs frozen, his 
face purple, his eyes glaring and open. 

His tale was soon told. When the last 
a grocery was closed, he started for 
his distant and solitary home. He was 
traced by hisoaths until he had passed the last 
habitation on his way, and some benevolent 
individuals who heard him, fearing that he 
might lose himself and perish in that bitter 
night, rose from their beds and watched bis 
steps until he was within a short distance 


Woodward used to say, “you run the risk of 


things which we can’t turn into money. 
Making money is not the whole of our duty 


‘good’ in enlarging our stock of knowledge. 
But besides this, I think I shall have no 


to our fellow creatures. There is great 


as lipo. = "| of his house. As the path was direct, and 
spirit had seized him in the midst of his he seemed more sane, they then returned to 
villany and was about to bear him away to! their homes. He probably became bewil- 
undergo some terrible punishment. He dered, and, chilled and exhausted, sunk down 


could hear his teeth champing, and feel his | and died as he had lived—a drunkard, and 


difficulty in convincing you that there is 
money to be made out of studying the hab- 
its of the lower animals.” 


call them the ‘lower’ animals ?” 
with the brutes, is infinitely superior to all 


others, since he is an immortal being and 
endowed with reason.” 


release himself from the grasp of the sup- | 
posed demon. But at every struggle the 
paws of the bear closed around him with a| 
more fearful hug. 

Scream after scream, in rapid succession, | 
awoke the midnight air, and speedily | 
aroused the inmates of the neighboring | 
houses, and among others the owner of the 
bear. By the time, however, the alarmed 


“The lower animals, sir? Why do you 


“Because man, though an animal, equally 


“And you really think, uncle, a person 


hot breath ; with a yell of terror he tried to | adding one more to the long list of those 


who perish on their return from the grog- 
gery. 
Gane care 
THE TURNOVER AND THE ORANGES. 
What a difference in the dispositions of 
the two boys mentioned below! We turn 
from one with instinctive disgust, to look on 
the other with admiration; for selfiishness 
is always despised, while a generous person 
finds multitudes of friends. 


the people will tell you, most remarkably 


strong. One day as he was riding out, his | which overhung the water. 


horse cast his shoe, and Augustus rode up 
to asmithy by the roadside, to have him 
re-shod. The blacksmith, a huge, brawny 
man, quickly accommodated the Prince with 
a thick, strong shoe, which Augustus, tak- 


may make money by studying Zoology ?” 
“Most certainly, Robert. To save money,| 
isto make money. By observing the hab- 
its of birds, for example, a farmer distin- 
guishes between his friends and his foes, be- 
tween the birds that do him service and 


ing beside a deep pond, the branches of 
Henry thought 
it a fair opportunity to show to George 
Pillsbury, his country cousin, what a smart 
fellow he was, so up he gets into the tree, 
and in the twinkling of an eye lays hold of 


people had reached the pig-sty the alarm “Just see what a beautiful turnover mo- 
had ceased ; for the fright had Proved too | ther has baked for me,” said a little boy to 
much for the man, and he had fainted. He his aunt, as she entered the room where he 
was otherwise uninjured, however, and after | Was sitting. 


a time, by proper measures, was brought to “ie is ® very nice turnover,” ssid & i 
“Fe lied aunt. ‘Will you give mea part of it? 


those that destroy the labor of his hands.” 





The punishment which the unfortunate 


“It is hot,” said the boy, taking the 


a stout branch, which to all appearances 
was strong enough to bear up the weight of 
five such fellows as Harry Woodward. 
Alas! for poor Harry. The branch, like 
many other things we meet with in this 
world, was not so sound as it appeared to 
be, so off it snapped, and down went the 
disobedient boy into the water, where he 
must certainly have drowned, but for the 
timely assistance of his cousin Pillsbury. 
Take care, young reader, that you place 
not too much dependence upon rotten branch- 
es, To lean on a broken reed is bad enough, 


ing in both hands, snapped in sunder, ex- 
claiming, “Do you call that a shoe, man. 
Make me another.” 

Theblacksmith complied, and the King ia 
return threw him a silver dollar. 

“Do you call that a dollar,” cried the 
blacksmith, breaking it between his fingers, 
“Ah! my lord, give me another.” 

The Prince, finding he had the worst of 
the joke, tossed him his second dollar, and 
rode off rather chop-fallen. 

* Now, this is the story, which every good 


ent sorts of food, do they not ?” 


“In-what way, sir?” 
“Different species of birds live on differ- 


Why, yes, of course I know that. Some 
live on flies, sothe on worms, and some on 
various kinds of vegetables, fruits, and ber- 
ries.” 

“Very well, then, suppose the farmer 
didn’t know this, and destroyed the birds 
that fed on insects, while he spared those 
that injured his crop. What would you 
think of such proceedings ?” 


d . | plate in his hand, as if he feared he should 
thief received, was deemed sufficient, and he | lose his treasure. 


was not handed over to the officers of the} “But I will wait until it cools; will you 
law. But the fright had such an effect,upon | S'V° me 4 piece then?” 
him, that he ever after abstained from evil | ¥ ous wet going to att it new. F cell 


: ut it away.” 
deeds and became a good member of society. P “But L all stay here all day; I am in 


The landlord, in gratitude for the preserva-|no hurry. Will you give me a taste when 
tion of the pig, gave,the,bear and his master | you eat it?” 
a good breakfast, and charged nothing for Ts, is a very small turnover,” said the 
the lodging of either animal. tI only want a very small taste. Will 
you not give me that?” 

“It is not good.” 

“Qh! I think it is good. Your mother 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


Saxon feels himself bound to believe, but 
you, being free born Americans, can do as 
you please about it, and I, for my part, 
have also my own thoughts concerning it. 

Another, and better story, is told of his 
having cut off the head of an ox with one 
blow of a sword, (the swords then, you 
know, were not the pretty playthings the 
soldiers in the streets have now-a-days,) in 
the presence of Peter the Great, during the 
visit of that prince to the Polish court. 

“Give me that sword,” said Peter, whose 
subjects were then rebelling against him, 
“that I may do the same with the necks of 
my rebels.” 

“Not so,” said Augustus, as he gave him 
the sword. “Take it for the Turks and Tar- 
tars, but let pardon be the only sword that 
shall cut the hearts of your subjects !” 

It was also during the reign of Augus- 
tus that his minister, Bruhl, built the beau- 
tiful Terrasse, which is now one of the chief 
ornaments of this city. But though he 
contributed to the pleasure of its present 
inhabitants, he made those of his own time 
wretched by his enormous expenditures and 
recklessextravagance. Everyday heis said 
to have worna new suit of clothes (and clothes 
then sometimes cost a fortune for a single 
puit,) and a new watch ; in fact he was fond- 
er of watches than even Charles V. of Spain, 
and you know that he was so fond of two 
things—watches and pastry—that when his 


ten branch is far more dangerous. 





THE FAMILY. 


a 
THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


One summer morning early, 
When the dew was bright to see, 
Our dark-eyed little Charlie — 
Stood by his mother’s knee, 
And he heard a robin singing 
In a tree so tall and high, 
On the topmost bough ’twas swinging, 
Away up in the sky. 


‘‘Mamma, the robin’s praying, 
In the very tree top there ; 
Glory! Glory! it is saying, 
And that is all its prayer. 
But God will surely hear him, 
And the angels standing by, 
For God is very near him, 
Away-up in the sky-’’ 


‘*My child! God is no nearer 
To the robin on the tree, 

And does not hear him clearer 
Than he does you and me. 

For he hears the angels harping 
In sun-bright glory drest. 

And the little birdlings chirping 
Down in their leafy nest.”” 


‘‘Mamma, if you should hide me 
Away down in the dark, 
And leave no lamp beside me, 
Would God then have to hark ? 
And if I whisper lowly, 
All covered in my bed, 
Do you think that Jesus hol 


Would know what ’twas T said a 


but to trust for support or safety to a rot- 


“I should think the farmer an ignorant, 
foolish man, sir.” 
“So you do think that a few lessons in 
Natural History would be useful to such a 
person ?” ° 
““Well—yes—but there is no need to go 
to school to get this knowledge. A farmer 
would soon find out the kinds of birds that 
destroy his crops.” 
“True enough, he may find’ it out after 
sad experience. But experience is a dear 
school. We should endeavor to profit by 
the experience of others. Depend upon it, 
a boy would receive many practical hints 


re 
THE LAST VISIT TO THE TAVERN. 


Late in the evening of one of the most 
bitter days of the winter of 185—, a light 
might still have been seen gleaming from 
the casement of a lonely habitation, situated 
near the beautiful village of Binghampton, 
in the western part of New York. The 
night was intensly cold, and the low moan- 
ings of the wind were the only sounds to be 
heard around the dwelling, while occasion- | 
ally, at the uncurtained window, or the half- | 
opened door, appeared the face of a pale| 


° | 
and anxious woman. 











from the study of Zoology. The art of 
weaving, it is said, was learned from the | 
spider. And if some one had not examined | 
the threads spun by a silk worm, the world | 


one of the most insignificant of animals. | 


dreds equally common as to the usefulness 
of the study of Zoology which might be giv- 





But at first thought, it did seem as 
though time and talents were wasted by 
men who expend so much of both in study- 
ing the nature and habits of such insignifi- 
cant creatures as are most of the animal 
creation. 

ae 


For the Companion. 





She could see the lights of the village, | 
and she watched until they all gradually | 
disappeared—until the last star which) 
twinkled from the windows of the farm-| 


house beneath her had been extinguished, | 


then have felt more sad and lonely; but | 


room. ‘To-morrow would be the Sabbath ; 
and how many wives and mothers around | 


en you.” | and below her had sunk into peaceful slum- 


“Well, uacle, I believe you are right. | ber, and would awake to all the sacred en- | and the other to me?” 
|joyments of its holy hours! and as such | 


|thoughts passed through her breast, she| 
turned to the bed of her little ones, and| 
then patiently watched—yet still dreading | 
the return of the husband and father. 

The husband was a drunkard, and the! 
wife knew, as he staggered home his mouth 
would be filled with imprecations, and, un- 
like the patriarch of old, who returned to} 
bless his dwelling, as he entered his home, 


makes good turnovers; [I know it would 
taste good to me.” 

“Mother would not be willing ; she made 
it for me.” 

“I am sure your mother would be willing. 
She is always generous.” 

“I want it all myself,” said the boy, at 
last giving the true reason. 

This is a correct report of a conversation 
which took place more than forty years ago. 
The selfish boy is still living, and he is a 
selfish man. I have observed him through 
all these years, and he has never been anx- 
ious to share his blessings with others. 
Whatever good thing he has, he wants it all 
himself. 


A few days ago, the very same lady who 
asked for a part of the turnover, gave six 
oranges to a little boy ubout four years of 
age. She gave them all to him for his 
own, but she told him she wished him to 


: | until darkness settled on every object, and| give away a part of them. So he immedi- 
to this day would have done without silk.|she could no longer catch the glimmering | ule pres pe to his sister Helen, and pe 
So much for a knowledge of the habits of| light of a distant habitation. She must | other to his sister Alice, and two to other 


members of the family. His aunt then said 


facts out of hun-| Still she heaped her fire, and the pine-torch | to him, “You must not give them all away, 
These ese bob cue ee tae Re eat Sas |shed its bright and warm light around the | you must keep two yourself; but his rd 


ther, in whose lap he was sitting, said to 
him, 
“Will you not give one of those to auntie 


«Q, yes,” he cheerfully replied, «I will.” 

“But what will you do? how will you 
get any orange ?” said his mother to him. 

“You will give me some of yours,” said 
the generous, confiding boy. The future of 
this darling boy is known only to God, but 
I trust that while he lives he will be ready 
te “deal his bread to the hungry,” and to 
“have pity on the poor.” —Adv.and Guard. 





cook was at his wits’ end to produce a new 
dish for the royal glutton, the poor man 
exclaimed, “I can produce nothing new for 
his Majesty, unless it isa pasty filled with 
watches !” 
This Terrasse of Bruhl is by the river 
side, and is lined with trees which have 
plenty of seats under them, and the view 
here is the finest in the city. The river with 
its two stately bridges, thronged with a con- 
stant crowd, the King’s palace and the 
Queen widow’s, also, the great Catholic 
ehurch, the beautiful theatre, the distant 
‘banks of the river, with the Japanese pal- 
ace, whose green roof rises over the trees in 
,the background, the crowding sails of the 
,numberless barges, the stir and bustle of a 
great city’s life, all greet you from this 
lonely spot, and you almost cease to con- 
demn its builder, while you admire his 
taste and enjoy the pleasure it affords you. 
Here, in sunny afternoons, all the idlers of 
dhe city assemble, walk, talk, and drink cof- 


‘«My darling little lisper, 
God’s light is never dim ; 
The very lowest whisper 
Is always close to him.’’ 


Now the robin’s song was filling 
The child’s soul full of bliss ; 
The very air was trilling 
When his mamma told him this. 
And he wished, in childish craving, 
For the robin’s wings to fly ; 
To sing on tree-tops waving 
So very near the sky. 
Child at Home. 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“I know one or two boys that intend to 
go out to Cambridge to learn Zoology. What 
is the use of that kind of knowledge, uncle ?” 

“Do you know what Zoology means, Rob- 
ert ?” . 

“Tom Stevens told me what it means, 
sir. He said it was the natural history of 
animals.” 


EMBRACED BY A BEAR. 


In a late French newspaper there is an 
account of a ludicrous incident which oc- 
cured in a village near Lyons. A travel- 
ling showman with a dancing bear applied 
for lodgings at the only public house’ in the 
place. The landlord, an accommodating 
man, was willing enough to take the master, 
but had some doubts about entertaining his 
shaggy companion, as he had no suitable 
accommodations for gentlemen of the bear 
species. 

At length, however, it was decided that 
Mr. Bruin should be placed in the pig-sty, 
and its usual oceupant, a portly pig, was 
accordingly turned out of his dwelling to 
run at large in the yard. The bear, not 
being at all particular in relation to such 
matters, soon made himself comfortable in 
his new habitation. 

But it happened that one of the land- 
lord’s neighbors, who was fond of roast pig, 











fee, while the best music in Germany can! “Yes, that is a very good meaning for 


and was a thief into the bargain, had set 


curses and reviling would be poured upon 
his family. 

It was not unusual for him to be absent 
late at night, or through the night; yet| Little Napet, anjAfrican boy, heard of Jesus 
| still she was required to watch his hearth,!and loved him. One day in early spring, 
|and trisa his fire, while he was engaged in, he was sent to drive the pigeons from a corn- 
|drunken revelling and angry brawls. Once |field. There was a little straw hut in the 
|or twice she thought she heard him, and her | corner of the field, and there Napet sat down 

head sank, and her breath came thick in| to watch for the coming of the birds. Feel- 
| dread of his abuse ; yet when he did not ap-|Jing a little cold, he kindled a fire just in- 
| pear,and she remembered his probable expos- side of the hut. A spark set the hut ina 
|ure to the piercing cold—the danger of his; blaze. The fire spread so quickly that 


NAPET IN THE BURNING HOUT. 





maniac over the bleak hill—she forgot all! Some women in the next field, seeing the 
his brutality ; she thought of him only as/ fire, ran to his help. They could not see 
the husband of her youth, the father of her|him, only from the burning hut his voice 
children ; and felt impelled to venture forth | was heard, saying : 
to try to seek andsave him. Fearandpru-| ‘“O my Saviour, I must die! I pray 
dence still withheld her, and morning at/ thee let my body alone be burned, and save 
length dawned upon the sleepless and anx- | my soul from everlasting fire. Take me to 
ious wife. thy heaven, for thy great mercy’s sake.” 
With the light of the morning the chil-| Napet’s voice was heard no longer. The 
dren rose, and when the eldest boy left the|fire burned on, The women stood tremb- 
house to fodder the few sheep, his eyes fell|ling at the fate of the burning child. Very 
upon the body of his prostrate father! The | soon, however, the hut-was burned to ashes, 
man had perished in sight of his own dwell-/ They were about searching for the boy’s 
ing—in sight of the fire he required his bones, when, to their surprise, Napet rose 
wife to keep—and perhaps with eyes fixed up, and rushed into their midst unhurt! 





losing life or limb, as he wandered like a| Napet was surrounded by fire in a moment. 
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“What saved you ?” cried the astonishe 
women. 


“After my prayer,” said Napet, “God 
put it into my mind to lie upon the ground 
and cover myself with the ox-hide which 
I did so. The fire was 
not hot enough to burn through the hide, 


was in the hut. 


and so 1 was saved.’ 


“Had you any hope then of escaping 
death, Napet? asked the missionary, a day 


or two afterward, hearing his story. 


“No, L believed that I must die,” said 


the boy. 


“Did you hope then that your soul would 


go to heaven id 


Napet’s face grew bright with joy as he 
replied, “Yes! [ was sure our Saviour 
heard my prayer, and would take me to 


heaven, because he died for me.” 
Happy Napet! 





CAUGHT. 


Dishonest children and youth, as well as 
older persons, often get caught in the very 


traps they set to deceive or injure other 


He was happy even in 
the midst of the fire !—Mission Advocate. 


d | may help to bear the burden of another in 
your life’s journey. If your mother be tired 
and busy, help her to bear the burden by 
being good and gentle, and sparing her 
trouble. If your brother or sister be cross 
or fretful, help the burden not by angry 
words, but by soft, pleasing tones and kind 
acts. Indeed, you need not look far for bur- 
dens to carry; and remember that in so do- 
ing you fulfil the law of your Saviour Jesus 
Christ.—Daily Thoughts for a Child. 


—_-@--— 


FIGHTING OR FORBEARING,. 


A couple of boys were playing at mar- 
bles, and several, as is usual, were looking 
on to see how the game went; and it went 
very peaceably for a time. 

At last You cheat,” burst from one. 

“You lie!” cried the other. 

“Tell me I lie?” cried the first, with an an- 
gry scowl. 

“Call me a cheat?’ rejoined the second. 
“Call me a cheat again, and you take that,” 
doubling up his fist in the other boy’s face. 

“Get out,” cried the first, jumping up in 
a passion, “or 1’ll pitch into you.” 

And pitch into each other they did, like 


Here is an illustration of the truth that the | couple of bull dogs. It was a regular 
wicked are often caught in their own nets : | fight, until one got the nose bleed, and the 


In York county, Maine, many years 


ago, two brothers, from some cause, had 


“falling out,” and one had his anger raised 
to such a pitch that he determined on re- 
venge, even at the expense of honesty. He 
therefore contrived a wicked plan which he 
thought would injure his brother in pocket 
and character, and at the same time gratify 


his own malice. His plan was to drop 


purse containing $40 where his brother 
would be sure to find it, and then declare 
that he had lost $100, and demand that 


sum from his brother. In case he shoul 


refuse, as he supposed he would, to yield to 
the unjust demand, he determined to areg 


him into court, where he expected to ad 


large costs, and finally recover $60 more 


than he had lost. 


Things went exactly as he expected. The 
case was carried from one court to another. 


and came up for final decision, 


against him. 


dred silver dollars. 


Here considerable confusion arose, but 
finally one hundred dollars were brought 
into court, and the experiment of getting 
them into the purse was tried, when, lo, 
ninety-nine were all that it could be made 


to hold! 
It was then decided that the purse an 


money found by the injured man could not 
The 
mortification and burning rage of that broth- 
er who had taken such a wicked course to 
injure one who should have been so dear to 
him, and got himself so essentially bitten, 
may be more easily imagined than describ- 


have been that lost by his brother. 


ed. 
taught him that “honesty would have bee 
the best policy !” 

senseless 


BEARING ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


How much happiness we may often be- 


The injur- 
ed brother had been through the whole trial, 
without any proof of his innocence which 
was likely to have much weight with a jury, 
and the probability seemed to be that he 
would be declared guilty of the charge 
Just as the testimony was 
concluded, the judge of the court suggested 
whether it would not be well to see whether 
the purse iu question would hold one hun- 


other was kicked over into the dirt. 

Did the fight settle anything? No. Did 
it clear up the character of either? No. 
It soiled and tore their clothes, and what 
was much worse, it smutted their hearts 
with great black and blue spots of resent- 
ment, hatred, anger, and a mixture of ugly 
feeling towards each other for a long while 
after. 

And that is about all that is ever gained 
by fighting. Itsettles nothing that could 
not be better settled by kind words. It 
q {clears up nobody’s character. It does not 
satisfy justice or decide the merits of a case. 
One may indeed beat ; but the wrong side 
is as likely to beat as the right side, if it 
has fist enough. 

The storm the other afternoon drove the 
children to the piazza, where a simple game 
took the place of more active sports. The 
moves went briskly on, when Harry cried 
angrily, “You are cheating; you moved 
twice to my once.” 

“No,” said Will Jones. “that’s fair; 
*twas my move.” 

“'Tisn’t,” persisted Harry, his cheeks 
flushing. 

Will Jones asked the little girls who were 
standing by, but they had not minded. 
“Well,” he said, gently, “I thought I was 
fair. I meant to be, Harry, and I will take 
the move back, if you say so.” 

“No, no,” cried Harry, quite pacified, 
and a little ashamed of his haste; “no, no, 
make the move ; you are right, I dare say.” 
And so this little breeze, which might have 
blown into a tempest, quickly spent itself, 
djand the game went pleasantly on. It is as 
true now as in wise old Solomon’s time, that 
a “soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


’ 


$e Qe—pee 


ALPINE EAGLES. 


The Alpine eagle, particularly the one 
known as the “Lamb Vulture,” not for its 


His heavy bill of costs, and the sum | gentleness—by no means confines itself to 
he had so unwittingly given his brother, | 


preying upon mutton or similar fare. He 
n| is sometimes terribly disposed to taste hu- 
man flesh, and not unfrequently succeeds in 





‘| but had — a twig by which she hung 





on the cross, she could be saved. Nothing! 
relieved, she went to a iar Pas as t 
~— and said, 2 

“What have you done to get 1” » 

“Done! I hind done nothing” Tt is by 
what Christ has done I have peace with 
God.” . 

yet greater distress she went home, 

and shut herself in her room, resolving not 
to rise from her knees till she had peace. 
Long she remained so, till, worn out, her 
poor body fell into slumber, and she dream- 
ed she was falling over a frightful precipice, 


over the gulf. 

‘Oh save me,” she cried; and a voice 
from below, which in her dream she knew 
to be Christ’s, said, 

“Let go the twig and I will save you.” 

“Lord save me,” again and again she 
cried, and again and again the same answer 
was returned— 

“Let go the twig and I will save you.” 

She must perish, she thought, if she let 
go the twig. At length he said, in tones 
most solemn and tender, 

“I cannot save you unless you let go the | 
twig.” 

She let it go and fell into the Saviour’s | 
arms, and in the joy of feeling herself safe, | 
awoke. Inher sleep she had learned the | 
needed lesson. Her own doings were the | 
twig. She saw she must let this go, and 
fall down into the arms of the Redeemer. 
She did so, and had peace. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





NEVER SULK OR FROWN. 
My darling, darling little girl ! 
And what’s the matter now ? : 
Why wear your lips that angry curl? 
What clouds your open brow ? 


‘Because mamma won’t let you do 
Exactly as you please ?’’ 

And so you think ‘twill help you through 
To pout, and fret, and tease ? 


Ma loves you dearly-——that you know! 
And if she thinks not best 

To let you with the others go, 
Why, let the matter rest. 


Come, clear your troubled brow, my dear. 
Pat off that sullen look, 

And we will read together here, 
A leaf from Nature’s book. 


What say the gentle, gentle flowers? 
In meekness bending down 

All pale beneath the chilling showers, 
They never, never frown. 


And when the warm and cheerful sun 
Gives place to clouds and rain, 

He waits until his foes are gone, 
Then shineth out again. 


Did you ever hear a nestling bird 
Teasing its tender mother ? 

Would you not wonder if you heard 
Them fret, and scold each other ? 


And now good by. I must depart— 
Ere you the leaf turn down, 

Just get the lesson well by heart, 
And never suik or frown. 


—-e-—__ 





LITTLE HARRY’S MISHAP. 


All the long, bright spring afternoon Har- 
ry played and frolicked around the lawn 


his attempts to procure it. In Hundwyl/ and barn-yard, but when the sun drew near 
(Appenzell) such a daring robber carried off | the western range of hills, his little feet be- 
a child before the very eyes of its parents | 
jand neighbors. In the silver Alpe (Schwyz) | 


gan to grow weary, and he sauntered to- 
wards the house with the air of one for 


stow by a single kind word, a single act of |an eagle seized a herdsman’s child seated on | whom ball and hoop have lost their charms 


love! 


to live unloved and die unmourned : 


He who would refuse to make an-| 
other happy at so little cost, must expect | 


away. 


from a day’s pleasure in a beautiful park, | out by her parents during the hay-making, 


and I could but think that, tired as they | 
were, their journey was not unlike that | 


the rocks, began forthwith to tear him to} 
pieces, and dropped him into the abyss be- | 
fore the herdsman could drive the bird | 

In Bernese Oberland, Annie Zur- | 
I once watched some people coming home| buchen, a three-years-old child, was taken | man.” 


for a time. As he entered the kitchen, 
where Bridget was washing, he met his lit- 
tle sister Flora, who, smiling, said: Wh 
what’s the matter? You walk like an old 


“f am tired and hungry,” arswered Har- 


and placed by them on the ground near ary, splashing his hand in a large tub of wa- 
stable. The child soon fell asleep. The | ter, and making the ripples dance and chase 


which we all of us have to travel in this. father covered the child’s face with a straw- | one another ; “won’t you get me a piece of 
world, There was a man sauntering idly | hat, and then went onhis way to his labor. | cake ?” 


along with his hands in his pockets and a| As he soon after returned with a bundle of | 
pipe in his mouth, and after him came a hay, he found the child no longer there, and | de 
pale, sickly-looking woman, carrying a|sought for it fora time in vain. 


In the 


heavy child in her arms, whilst another; meanwhile, the peasant Heinrich Michel 
dragged at the skirt of her dress. ‘Oh, | passed by a wild path in the direction of the | heels against its sides, for his little short | 
John,” said she to the lazy man, “do help| mountain brook. To his astonishment he | legs could not reach the floor. 


along little Bill, he is so tired, and so am/heard a child crying. Proceeding in the| 


upon the edge of the tub, and kicking his 


“Say plase,” said Bridget over her shoul- | 
r. 
“Please, then,” said Harry, sitting down 


Cheerfully and promptly Flora went to 


I.” But the man took no notice, and walked | direction of the sound, he speedily saw from the buttery for the cake, but when she re-' 


on as though she had not spoken. He was an adjacent height an eagle rise, and for a. 


not helping to bear her burdens, was he 


There were two very thin and sickly-| precipice. 


?\ considerable time hang poised over the 
The peasant hastily ascended, 


looking girls not far off; they had brought |and found the child lying on the very edge 
out some little brothers to enjoy a day’s| of the cliff, with no other injury than to the 
pleasure, and the children were tired now,/left hand and arm, by which it had been 
and, as tired children will be, rather cross, | seized, but with the loss of socks, shoes, and 


There was no crossness in return from their} cap, dropped in her aerial flight. 
elder sisters, though ; and it was beautiful to that time the child went by the name of some time before, and she would have sup-. pd 


From 


turned what a sight met her view! 
lay Harry on his back in the tub of water, 
almost drowned. He had fallen over back- 
wards, and when he opened his mouth to 
scream, the water rushed 
him. Even if Bridget could have heard the 
noise of his fall, she would not have noticed 
it, for he had been playing in the water | 


There 


in and choked 


hear how kindly they spoke to each other, Hagle Annie.—Tschudi’s “Animal Life in' posed the splashing was made 
and how cheerily they went on their way |the Alps.” 


together. 


Mary or Jane. 


The hills were steep in one part, 
and at the bottom of the hill there was a 
little friendly dispute which should onery | 
the heaviest of the little brothers, whether 
Oh! how differently they 


—-@- 





LET GO THE TWIG. 


by him in 
\sport. But her back was pauls and her 
|great red arms up to their elbows in suds, 
rubbing the clothes on the washboard with 
so much noise ; she could hear nothing else. | 
During a revival in Scotland, a lady was) The moment Flora saw him she dropped | 
awakened, and went to a minister and told the cake, darted like an arrow to, the tub,, 


felt when they reached their door, from the him how unhappy she was. He said he was caught up her drowning brother, and almost 


lazy husband and his tired wife. Homeiglad to hear it. She was amazed and hurt, before Brid 
was so sweet after bearing each other’s bur- | and yet could find no 


dens on their way thither. 


get could turn round in answer | 


peace. He told ber to her-call, was helping him to get over his’ 
|it was not by anything she could do, but by tendency to strangle. 


When he felt better, | 


Now you, little child, young as you are, what Christ had done long ago, and finished she took him, all dripping and wet as he’ 


| the work of your Heavenly Parent. 


was, on her lap, and wiping his face and 
hair dry, soothed his fright. When he be- 
came quiet, she gave him into the charge of 
Bridget, while she went up stairs for clean, 
dry clothes, which she brought quietly 
down, and in a few moments had the little 
fellow looking and feeling about as well as 
usual, When she saw him eating his cake, 
and fairly engaged in play again, she went 
without any bustle or boasting, and told her 
mother about the affair, who turned pale 
for a moment at the thought of the danger 
her little boy had been in. 

I will not tell you what she said to Flora, 
but will only say that when she came from 
the room where her mother was, her eyes 
shone with a joyous,-and yet half tearful 
brightness, and that her step was lighter 
than usual for some time afterwards. 

I would now ask the little girls who may 
read this story, if they think they would 
have acted like Flora, had they been in her 
place? Or would they have screamed and 
run to their mothers, who might have been 
some distance away, or for other reasons 
unable to come quickly, thus letting 
their little brother drown for want of prompt 
assistance ? 

It is a great thing to have presence of 
mind, and every one should try to cultivate 
it. I hope Harry may uever grow up to 
be a man that will cause his sister to blush 
for shame for him, but that his life has 
been spared for some great and useful end. 
—Evangelist. 





aes re 
“PERHAPS I CAN HELP FATHER.” 


“Perhaps [ can help father,” says little 
John, as he looks up into his mother’s face. 
He has seen her sad, anxious look. He 
has watched his father coming home from 
his daily toil with a careworn brow, and 
casting u troubled glance towards the cradle 
where the twin babes are lying. He issure 
that sowething is wrong; and, looking up 
with pleading earnestness as he stands by 
his mother’s knee, he begs to know the truth, 
for perhaps he “can heip father.” 

John is too young to give his father much 
assistance. The strength and wisdom of a 
seven-years-old boy will not be able to com- 
bat vigorously with the world. But the 
mother’s pleased, tender look, as she returns 
his glance, shows that young as he is, his 
affection, his sympathy, have already been 
of use. 

The youngest child may help his parents. 
Harry, Mary, when your father comes home 
tired from his daily work, your kiss of love 
or sympathy may be as refreshing to his 
spirit as the dew to the flowers. You may 
not be able to bring a day’s earnings in 
your hand and add them to the family store ; 
and yet your father’s heart will bless you 
for your help. You may lighten your mo- 
ther’s cares. You may hold Willie—the 
babe—in your arms, and still his fretful 
crying while your mother is getting ready 
the noon-day meal. You may come gently 
to your mother’s side as she is tired with 
the toil of the day, and may whisper in her 
ear, ‘‘Mother, Lleve you.” Again, like the 
dew upon the flowers shall your word or 
deed of kind bring refreshment to your 
mother’s heart. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is 





| the commandment to which God has annex- 


ed his especial promise. The child who is 
obedient and reverent in youth shall have 
God’s blessing in his maturer years. The 
child who is a grief to his parents’ heart 
may yet live to know a child’s ingratitude 
to himself, and, more than all, shall bring 
down upon himself the displeasure of the 
Lord. 

Do what you can to help your earthly 
parents. They deserve from you all kind- 
ness and love. Do what you can to ee * 

e 
has a work to be done in the world. Be- 
gin in your early days to love his service. 
‘THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Uldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 
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THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
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faithful to point out the. errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, either of which will be sentby mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibitedia their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hop- 

kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 ets. 

An excellent and popular book, 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 

Adams, D.D. 12 mo, cloth, $1.25. z 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Di on the lop’ 

ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D.D. 

12m, Cloth, Svcts. 





THE BET?ER LAND j or, the Believer’s Journey and Fa- 
ture Home. By A.C. Thompson, V.D. izmo, clotu, sscts. 

KiTTO"S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIT- 

SHATUKE. By Jou Kitto, D.D. With sw Lilusivation. 

Svo, Siz pp. Cloth $3 Ww. 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 

Malcom, D.V. lomo, cloth, ov Cts. 


MOTHERS OF THE WiSK AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 
D.D. lomo, cloth, 75 vents. 


MY MOTHER ; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
ew Bugiauu Clergyuiap. 12mg, Cloth, 76 cis. 

fHECHURCHIN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
Asm, Clot, 40 cts. 

CARSRLAR PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 
Sl cts. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 

ary wy Burmah. Withan Introductory kssay,by Wm. R. 

Williaiuus, D.V. y2mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


A WREALH AKOUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
illustrated. By Kev. A. Morwn Brown, lomo, clotn, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heaut, the 
Hiowe, aud the Maiket-place. By W. K. iweedie, D.D. 
lomy, Clulp, vo cts 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 
A Book tur the Young, lomo, clotn, 03 cts. 


THE GUIDING S?AR; or, the Bible God’s Message. By 
Louisa Paysuu Mopkios. lume, cloth, 0 cls. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PSOPLE ; or, Book ot 
Home bulerliinwenut and lustiuctivp. by 8S. Prout New- 
combe. With udiuerous illustrations. lomo, clota, 75 cts. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 
the Pata of Peace, By Kev. Harvey Newcomb. lénw, 
Cluth, 42 cls. 


AGNES HOPEIOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Vliphant. ome, cloth, 63 cts. 


TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 
Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 


Complaints, und all Throat L[rritations 
leadiug to Actual Consumption. 





Its great feature is « treedom from every Component which 
produces deouity, aud its auerring Certaluty in ali vi the above 
VCompiahits resis With Ube fact tual young aud od way use it 
every uur of dali-hvur Wiluvul Lhe least restraint. 

jake it your pocket Coulpanion by day, and your bedside 
ttiend by night, using it Whenever you please. 


fHunnewell’s tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
sUch 45 Neufaisia, Gout, Roeumatisul, fovta-Acae, Kar- 
Avcue, 3t. Vitus’ Dauce, Bowel Cuiplaints, Nervous and 
Spasadudic Sick Mead-Acue, tw that terror vi all Nervous 
dispusitious, “Loss of Sleep.” 


Hunnewell’s Electric Piils, 


Designed as a special assistant to the above-named prepara- 
tlons ia cases of Bilivusness aud Lodigestion. 1 am willing by 
their simplicity, to cualleuge the World fur aa equal in cases 
where the great uecessity isa gentie aud tuorough Family 
Physic without wakiug a Pill Box of the Stomach 

Real justice w tue valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is W learu their real Character frum the Pamphiets w be 
fyund with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSLL, Proprietor, 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual whulesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices witnin the reach of all 
fac sulle of siguature over cork of genuine only. 
Wholesale agents ior Bustou—J,. W.HUNNsWELL & Co.; GEO 
Goovwis & Vv.; M.S. Burra & Co.; Weeks & Porter; 
U. ep, CotLexr & Qo., and Vartger,CoLcorp & Preston. 
Re 





THE HOME MONTHLY, 
FOR 1861. 
Kdited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs, 
E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 


A Family Magazine, in which every member of the house 

oid, fron cuiidcen to pareuts, Will fiud something tor them . 
A beautiful stee! engraviug ia each number. 

Vv. Frederick D. Huutington, U.D., the distinguished wri- 
ter and orator of Boston, willfuraish a series of articles for 
young men. 

Mrs. Lydia H@. Sigourney, the well-known and popular 
Poet and Authoress, of Hartiurd, Ct., willfuruish a series of 
articles entitied, ‘‘’alks With My OwnSex."’ In which young 
jauies Wili receive their share of attention. These two series 
of articies alone will be worth far more than the subscription 
price of tue Magazine, to the young ladies and young men of 
our land. 

Articles from more than one hundred other good writers 
among whom are 

Kev. KE. N. Kirk, D.D., Rev. J. Manning, Rev. A.L. Stone, 
Rev. D. C. Kddy, U.D., Rev. R. M. Neale, D. D., Prot Joseph 
Haven, D. D., Miss Virginia F. Townsend, Walter Clarance, 

8q. 


GREAL OFFER. 

Old and New Subscribers shali receive both The Home 
Mouthly and Hall's Journal of Health for one year by paying 
$2 25in advauce. 

We consider this an almost unprecedented offer, since the 
Home Monthly itself contains as much matter as the largest 
two-dollar Magazine lu this country, and much more than 
tmoust of them vier for that price. Therefore, the subscriber 
gets fur two dollars and twenty-five cents, two Mugazis.es, 
the regular subscription price of which is three doliars. But 
recollect the subscription must be paid in advauce. 

TERMS—CASHLN ADVANCE. 


H, 


One copy per annum, $200 
Five copies,“ 800 
| 24 15 00 
Twenty-five copies, per annum, 33 00 


One hundred copies, 125 00 
and at toe same rate fur a greater number ; but ifnot paid in 
advance, $3 Wu will be charged. 
Numbers lost by mail willbe supplied, if seasonably no 


Fifty agents wanted at once. 


STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 
11 Cornu, Boston 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
laints. On the mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 
ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 
P. O. Stamps. 
work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, moan 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of nh 
dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness 
D ria, Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
8 of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $08, 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 
168 , 6engravings. Price, 50 cents. hi 

will have, giving Mawes, State Guantw atie Bost Cane ret 
44—3m. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con 
template replenishing bp libraries are kindly invited togive 
u 


ne a first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the book: 
th 





vf ALL THE PUBLISHING Socierizs, as duriu; je PAST TEX 
In the department devoted to the mothers and children in | *=4"S- 
the family, and to those wh» cultivate the soll, the Recorder | « Thetutschools, gives ail orl free ina ene iscount Lo 
does not intend to be surpassed by pe ltekind. The | ne their own and indicating the amount they wis 
fourth page Is made np with great care, and many factlo and | 1, invest, can have the n made for them with the priv 
able pens are employed it. of returning any books they ci after an ex 
‘ecorder, il, are $2.00 a year, tion. fhis new feature of trade commends itselfto al 


The terms of the Ri » Sent by mai 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. A) 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
filth copy gratis. 


ny per- | our Sabbath-sch: 


am constantly supplying li 








001 
braries on this principle in all parts of New land. 
co PUBNRY Hort 9 Cornhill. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JULY 11, 1861. 











QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Queen of England is, we judge, one of 


the best women that ever sat upon a throne. 
No English Queen has set such an example to 
her subjects of an orderly and well-trained 
household; and no one has won a more cordial 
affection {rom all classes of her people. The 
correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post 
says that many pleasant anecdotes are told of 
her adventures in the Isle of Wight, and nar- 
rates one of a visit to a crusty old man, who 
had no intercourse with his neighbors, and 
supported himself by selling vegetables and 
fruits from a little plot of land. The man 
himeelf tells the story to the correspondent. 

“Mr, B——,”’ said my friend, after chatting 
with the old man for some time, the latter 
thinking himeelf quite as as his company, 
**f want you to let this lady see your clock, 
Pope’s clock, you know, that you bought at 
the sale at his house at Twickenham.’’ 

**Q, she’s welcome to see it,”’ replied the 
old man, leading the way to his little kitchen, 
‘sthere’s the clock, and i think I shall leave it 
to Prince Albert some of these days, cause he 
and the Queen admired it 8o.’’ 

«0, come, Mr. B——, tell us all about that 
affair. My friend will like to hear it.’ 

«Q, well, there isn't much to tell. One 
Saturday afternoon a smart epring shower came 
on, and, as I was going by the window, I see 
a young lady and gentleman run pretty fast 
for shelter into my outhouse; so [ goes to the 
front door and hollers out, ‘I say, you’d 
better come in here." So, upon that, in they 
came,and I wasa going to show them into the 
parlor, when the yours lady says, ‘O, I'd 
rather go into the kitchen, fur I see you've a 
fire, and my shoes are rather wet.’ ell, [ let 


pins for the Queen, You shall have one though, 
ma’am. Here’s one for ye.” 





VARIETY. 





THE CHILD JESUS. 


Dost thou in a manger lie, 
Who hast all created, 

Stretching infant hands on high, 
Saviour long awaited ? 

If a monarch, where thy state? 

Where thy court on thee to wait ? 
Royal purple where ? 

Here no regal pomp we see ; 

Nought but need and penury ; 
hy thus cradled here ? 


‘‘Pitying love for fallen man 
Brought me down thus low— 

For a race deep lost in sin, 
Rushing into woe. 

By this lowly birth of mine, 

Countless riches shall be thine— 
Matchless gifts and free. 

Willingly this yoke I take, 

And this sacrifice I make, 
Reaping joys for thee.” 


Fervent praise would I to thee 
Evermore be raising, 

For thy wondrous love to me, 
Praising, praising, praising. 

Glory, glory be forever 

| Unto thee, most bounteous Giver, 

| And that loving Lord! 

Better witness to thy worth, 

| Purer praise than ours on earth, 

Angels’ songs afford. 

— Manburn (1640). 





A COLUMN OF FACTS. 
| 


When did the first steamship cross the Atlantic? 
In 1819, She was the American ship Sa- 
| vannah, from Savannah, Georgia. 


Bg : mis, 
her do as she liked ; and as the fire was not an | In a church which is the hottest situation ?—and 


over good one, the young gentleman he begins 
to make it up by putting on some turf that 
lay by ; and, by way of saying something, you 
know, good-natured-like, says he, 

‘+ «This is nice turf you've got.’ 


‘* ¢Well, sir,’ says 1,*I don’t think it very | 


good ; they've cut it too deep, quite down into 
the earth. 

**So then he looks about him for something 
else to notice, and seeing those cups and sau- 
cers on the mantle-shelf, 

** You've got some old China,’ says he. 

** *No,’ says I, ‘that’s not China, it’s delft; 
and afore you were born, sir, people thought 
@ good deal of cating off delft, which being the 
best ware they could get, they valued as much 
as we value China now.’ 

“So then the young lady says, ‘You've got 
a curious clock.” 

+ *Yes,’ saya l, ‘that really is a curiosity, 
for it was Pope's, and I bought it at the sale 
of his effects at Twickenham.’ 

“ ¢Is it just as it was when Pope had it?’ 
says she. 

«+O, no !’ says I, ‘I’ve had it cleaned and 
done up.’ 

‘+ «Ah, that’s a pity,’ says she, ‘for otherwise 
I would have bought it of you.’ 

“Well, I thought this was funny, but just 
then the young gentleman, who had gone to 
the front door, called out, 

* *It has left off rainin, 

**You can’t justly tell whether it has or 
not, sir,’ says I, ‘at that door, because the 
wind sets agin the back of the house. If you'll 
go to the back door,’—and directly he opened 
it, out darted his two dogs, a big one and a 
little onc, and began rolling themselves on my 
peppermint-bed. 

**Hallo, sir,’ says I, ‘do you know I sell 
my peppermint ?’ 

“So he laughs, and whistles them off, and 
says to the lady, 

Melt really om left off raining.’ 

‘*So away they go,after thanking me for giving 
them shelter; and I stand at the door, looking 
after them, and see them cut across the common 
to a little gate in the park-paling. So I stood 
thinking to myself, ‘Whoever could they be? 
Going into the park, too! Why, then, ten to 
one it’s the Queen and Prince Albert ! To think 
of that never having struck me! Yes, yes, I 
dare say it was, for he’s tall, and she’s short, 
and they go about with two dogs. But I didn’t 
know they were expected down here just now. 
However, I'll just go up to the house with a 
basket of eggs, and then [ shall know.’ Sol 
went up with my basket of eggs; and sure 
enough, the servants told me they had come 
down unexpectedly, and had gone to walk di- 
rectly after luncheon, and had been caught in 
the rain.’’ 

“Well, but, Mr. B——, that’s not all!” 

*O,no; that’s notall. The next day, they 
tell me, the Queen and all her party were go- 
ing out on horseback, when says she, 

*¢ ‘Have any of you any money?’ 

***How much does your Majesty want?’ 
gays one of the equeries. 

*«¢O, five or ten pounds.’ 

** *T have five pounds, your Majesty.’ 

“ og sag pe vox 

**So the long by , and as they 
went by, he Queen 8a 


now.’ 


“ Go in, and give _ ae man in that cot- 
for me, and tell him I thank 


tage five pounds 
him for having given us shelter yesterday.’ 


‘So of course I was very much pleased ; but 


you know I did not know who the equery was ; 


80, seeing him come in and leave the gate open, 
te after you!’ for I 


4 
I bawled out, ‘Shut the 
thought I should have t 


dogs in again, and 
mischiet be done to my late pone al popper 


mint. 
“ Well, 
five es, it is very good 


her a basket of 


but mary rene 
which is not what every body can do; for I 
hereabouts but mine. I 
have but one tree, and I always save its pip- 


don’t know of any 


autamn since, she has sent me 

pounds. of her ; and | re; 

I’ve no way of showing her what I think of it, sides, to know what was the matter. 
b taking ins, | They thought 


why 7 
| hb gallery ; because the cold air like 
| nearest the floor till it has become heated, 
when it ascends towards the roof of the 
building. 
What is wind? 
The air in motion. 
Whether is ice or water lightest ? 
Ice. 
| Whether does a piano give a higher tone in a 
cold or a warm room?—and why ? 

Ina cold room, on account of the strings 

being tighter, or more contracted. 
Vhat is the strength of a horse as compared with 
that ¥s man? 
he strength of one horse is as the 
strength of five men. 
That are sonorous bodies ? 

Bodies which produce sound. 

What solid bodies are among the best conductors 
of sound? 

fron and glass; these transmit sound 
at a rate of more than three miles a sec- 
ond ; and after them come copper, several 
kinds of wood, silver, tin, ual te on. 

What is an echo? 

A reflected sound. 

Why does a metal spoon, left in a saucepan, re- 
tard the boiling process ? 

Being an excellent conductor, the metal 
spoon carries off the heat from the water, 
and consequently prevents it boiling so 
soon a8 it otherwise would. 

In building a room for public speaking, what 
| should be the limit ym height of its ceiling ? 
| 1t should not be above thirty or thirty- 
five feet. 
| What is the temperature at which water scalds? 
| One hundred and fifty degrees. 

What is the general effect of heat upon substan- 

ces ? 








_ [tenlarges their dimensions by expan- 


sion. 

Why are the quills and bones of birds hollow and 
without marrow ? 

That they may not only be light to as 
sist their passage through the air, but 
that they may be possessed of the greatest 
strength. 

In warfare, what is the distance at which artil- 
lery can generally be effectively used ? 

From a quarter to half a mile. Big 
cannon balis and shells can be thrown 
with effect to the distance of from a mile 
and a halfto two miles. 





A BEDFELLOW. 


I wandered about the town the rest of the 
day, watching the lazy negroes, and did not re- 
turn to my house till after dark. I struck a 
match, and set fire to a torch to go to bed by, 
and casting my eye about to see if any thing 
had been disturbed, noticed something glitter- 
ing and shining under my akoko or low bam- 
boo bedstead. I did not pay much attention 
to the object, which did not seem important 
by the dim light of the torch, till, just as I 
approached the bed to arrange it, 1 saw that 
the glitter was produced by the shining scales 
of an enormous serpent, which lay quietly 
coiled up there within two feet of me. My 
first motion was to retreat behind the door; 
then I bethought me to kill it. But, unfortu- 
nately, my two guns were set against the wall 
behind the bed, and the snake was between me 
and them. AsI stood watching, and think- 
ing what to do, keeping the doorway fairly in 
the rear for a speedy retreat, I noticed that my 
visitor did not move, and finally I mustered up 
courage to creep along the floor to the bedside, 
and quickly one gun. Happily it was 
loaded ben’ heavily with large shot. I > gga 
the mi fairly against one of the coils ot 
theserpent, and fir i,andthen ran out. At the 
there wasan stant rush of negroes from 


some one had shot a man, and 
they ran into my house for concealment. 0 
course, they all rushed in after, helter-skelter, 
and as quickly rushed out again, on finding a 





f | said he would be like Bonaparte, another nam- 


great snake writhing about the floor. Then I) 
went in ‘cautiously to reconnoitre ; happily 
,my torch had kept alight, and I saw the snake | 
| "pon the floor. My had been so &losely 
| fred that it had cut the body fairly in two, 
; and both ends were now loping about the floor. 
| I gave the head some blows with a heavy stick, 
'and thus killed the animal; and then, fo my 
surprise, it disgo a duck, which # had 
| probably swellowed that afternoon, and then 
sought shelter in my hut to digest it quietly. 
|The pretty sleeping companion measured 
| eighteen feet in length. I must confess that I 
|dreamed more than once of serpents that 
,night, for they are my horror.— Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By Paul 
B. du Chaillu. 


SLEEP. 


Oh! let youth cherish that happiest of 
earthly boons while yet it is at its command ; 
for there cometh the day to all when. ‘‘nei- 

| ther the voice of the lute nor the birds’’ shall 
| bring back the sweet slumbers that fell on 
| their young eyes as unbidden as the dews. It 
lisa dark epoch in a man’s life when sleep for- 
| sakes him ; when he tosses to and fro, and 
| thought will not be silenced; when the drug 
|and draught are the courtiers of stupefaction, 
| not sleep; when the down pillow is as a knot- 
ted log; when the eyelids close but with an 
effort, and there is a drag, and a weight, and 
® dizziness in the eyes at morn. Desire, and 
grief, and love,—these are the young man’s 
torments ; but they are the creatures of time ; 
time removes them as it brings, and the vigils 
‘we keep ‘‘while the evil day comes not,” if 
| weary, are brief and few. But memory, and 
| care, and ambition, and avarice, these are de- 
|mon-gods that defy the Time that fathered 
them. The worldlier ions are the growth 
of mature years, and their grave is dug but in 
our own. As the dark spirits inthe northern 
tale, that watch aguinst the coming of a bright- 
‘er and holier race, lest, if he seize them una- 
| wares, he bind them prisoners in his chain, 
| they keep ward at night over the entrance of 
| that deep cave—the human heart—and scare 
away the angel sleep.— Bulwer Lytton. 





PRAYER IN THE ARMY. 


On that Sabbath morning on which the bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain was fought, when Com- 
modore Downie, cf the British squadron, was 
sailing down on the Americans, as they lay in 
the bay of Plattsburgh, he sent a man to the 
mast-head to see what they were doing on 
| Commodore McDonough’s ship, the flag-ship 
| of the little American squadron. 

‘**Ho ! aloft,’’ said Downie, ‘‘ What are they 
doing on that ship?” 

“Sir,” d the lookout, “they are 
gathered about the main mast, and they seem 
to be at prayer.’’ 

*«Ah,”’ said Commodore Downie, ‘‘that looks 
well for them, but bad for us.’’ 

It was bad for the British Commodore; 
for the very first shot from the American ship 
was a.chain shot, which cut poor Downie in 
two, and killed him in a moment. MeDonough 
was a simple, humble Christian, and a man of 
prayer, but brave as a lion in the hour of bat- 
tle. He died as he lived—a simple-hearted 
Christian. 





WELL ANSWERED. 
When Lieutenant-Governor Patterson was 
| Speaker of the Massachusetts Legislature, some 
| dozen boys presented themselves for the place 
| of messenger, as is usual at the opening of the 
|House. He inquired their names, and into 
| their condition, in order that he might make 
| the roper selection. He came, in the course 
of bis examination, to a small boy about ten 
years old, a bright-looking lad. 
‘* Well, sir,’’ said he, ‘what is your name ?”’ 
**John Hancock, sir,’’ replied the boy. 
‘*What!’’ said the Speaker, ‘‘you are not the 
one that signed the Declaration of Independ 
ence, are you ?”’ 
“No, sir,”’ replied the lad, stretching him- 
self to his utmost proportions, ‘but I would, 
if 1 bad been there.” 
‘*You can be one of the messengers,” said 
the Speaker.”’ 








all should wish to resemble.—Sunday School 
Times 


Maty, who sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his 
ware: There remained but one more girl to 
8 . When asked, she said she would be 

e the Saviour. Hers was the true answer. 
Christ is, the model of perfect excellence, whom 


USEFUL MICE. 





Aman in Scotland has trained @ couple of thougu 
very successfully. The work { 


mice tospin eotton 
is so constructed that the common mouse is; 
able to make atonement to society for past of- | 
fences, by twisting twine, and reeling from | 
one h d to one hundred and twenty-six | 
threads per day. To complete this, the little 
| 





trian has to run ten and a halfmiles. A 
wt rn worth of oatmeal serves one of these 
tread- 


wheel spinners for the long period of five ori 
¢ time it makes one hundred | 2’ 


weeks. Int 
and ten threads perday. At this ratea mouse 
earns 7s. 6d. per annum. Take off 5d. for 
food and 1s. for machinery, there will rise 68: 
clear for labor. 


TIME BY THE INCH. 


A big boy who displayed a long, dangling 
watch-chain, was asked, 

**What’s the time, Josh ?” 

He drew out his watch very ceremoniously, 
and, after examining it a while, referred to an- 
other and asked, 

**Is this figury “leven ?”’ 

He was told that it ban, pad seven.”’ 

Josh here began a course of mental arithme- 
tic, and at length said, 

‘Well, then, it lacks just about halfan inch 
of eight !”’ 


GOOD ANSWEBS. 


A x, wild Irish boy, taught in a mission 
schoo 
by saving faith. He replied, ‘Grasping Christ 
with the heart.’’ 

A female slave in Travancore, at a public 
examination of candidates for baptism, in reply 
to the question What is meant by the words, 


“Thy kingdom come,’”’ (when the silence of oa 


others made it her turn to speak,) modestly 
said, ‘‘We therein pray that grace may reign 
in every heart.’’ The most learned divines | 
could not have answered the questions better. 


“LICKING” MOLASSES. 


We were greatly amused the other day at 
the sight of a small, but sturdy urchin, who 
came tearing round a corner with his rags 
fluttering in the wind, his face smeared with 
molasses, and flourishing in his hand a shingle, 
while he was shouting to another boy, about 
the size of a pepper x, who stood near a 
quarter ofa mile down the street— 

“Oh! Bill, Bill! Git as ma-ny boys as ev- 
er you can,and as ma-a-ny shingles as e-ver 
you can, and come up the street round the 
corner, quick, for there’sa great, big, large 
hogsit of ‘lasses busted on the pavement— 
busted all to smash !”’ 


THE FAMOUS PORCELAIN TOWER. 


Every school child has read something about 
the famous porcelain tower at Nankin, of 
which we have had numerous engravings. One 
of an English party lately visiting Nankin 
writes that all now left of that beautiful ob- 
ject is to be found in a heap of loose porcelain 
tiles and other debris. From the specimens 
obtained of the white porcelain, it must have 
looked particularly beautiful when the sun 
shone on its variegated colors of brown, yel- 
low, green, &c.; but the colored tiles are com- 
posed of inferior clay. 


SINGULAR CONCERT. 


Many years ago the Abbot of Baigne, a man 
of great wit and inventive genius in instra- 
mental music—was ordered, in derision, by 
Louis XI., of France, to provide him with a 
concert of ‘‘swine voices.’ The Abbot asked 
for the funds, which were supplied, and ina 
short time ‘‘he wrought a thing,” says the 
old chronicler, ‘‘as curious as was ever seen ; 





THE FIRST AMERICAN POETRY. 


There are few girls or boys in this country 
who have not heard the nursery rhyme sung 
by the mother : 

“Lul-a-by baby, upon the tree top ; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 

When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 

And down will come cradle, baby and all.” 
But how many know the origin? Shortly 
after our forefathers landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., a party were out in the field where the 
Indian women, or squaws, as they are called, 
had papooses, that is babies, and having no 
cradles, they had them tied up in Indian tash- 
ion, and hung from the limbs of surrounding 
trees. ‘*Whenthe wind blew, these cradles 
would rock.”” A young man of the party, ob- 
serving this, peeled off a piece of bark and 
wrote the above lines, which it is believed is 
the first poetry written in America. 








SEALS. 

These amphibious creaturés, that ‘‘can’t live 
in the water,and die on land,”’ andseem created 
for the purpose of furnishing us such comfort- 
able fur caps, have been very abundant at 
Newfoundland this winter. hen they re- 
main stationary they are brought down with 
sealing-whacks delivered from large sticks. 


WHOM WOULD YOU BE LIKE? 


a company of young a amused them- 
ves by asking each other what great man or 
pesnrty | would like to resemble. One 
said he would be like Washington, another 


ed Gen. Jackson, and another Dr, Chal- 














for, out of a great number of hogs of several 
ages—which he got together, and placed under 
a tent or pavilion covered with velvet, before 
which he had a table of wood, painted with a 
certain number of keys—he made an organical 
instrument ; and, te be played upon the said 
keys, little spikes attached thereto, pricked the 
swine and made them squeak, but in such or 
der and consonance as highly delighted the 
king and all his company.’ 


HALF RIGHT. 
When Lord Morpeth was in this country, a 


table in company with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
He filled his glass and asked Mr. F. to allow 
him the pleasure of taking wine with him, 
who politely declined the honor, remarking 
that “5 had abandoned its use. ‘You are 
more than half right,’ replied Lord M. His 
lordship afterwards commenced pouring water 
into his glass with wine, drinking it about 
halfand half. ‘I see, my lord,’’ suid Mr. F., 
‘that you are just half right.” 


GOD AND THE KING. 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV, 
his Majesty was astonished to find, one Sun- 
day, instead of a numerous congregation, only 
himself and the priest. 

«What is the reason of this?” asked the 


oti was given out, Sire,’ returned Fenelon, 
{olen your Majesty did not attend chapel to- 
day, that you might know who came to wor- 
ship God, and who to flatter the King.” 





mers. One of the girls said she would be like 


in Ireland, was asked what was meant | ¥ 


few years since, he chanced to be at a dinner | pi, 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 


Volume Forty-two. 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, 
oldest of the eeptus weekly periodicals, entered ene 
Forty -Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on @ large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with fa 
than during . emonth. There certain ine ytd 


ercel 
W be cia CoLUiLulers aba cantes- 
pondents are continued, several distip,uishea geuikmen in 
re! Mterary Worl have aneauy eLgagea us Teg- 
ular contributors, 
Among these are “Riverside,” (Rev. George B. Ide, D.D.,) 
Of Dprimygticid, Asso “herbert,” vi New lok, Lev. Ww Moa 
Hague, V.D.,]) Whose letiers or articles ale full of iresh 
Though t, expressed With briilaLe) Bua pont. Assan 
2 eaching the publishers ol the eminent degree 
4y comme Of Mhis Juunal iDlo the 
lamiies Which it Visits. in Unis respect we have never 
been more cheereu and encouraged. 
Qur aims are at the highest order of religiovs news, r 
excellence ; ald tu Laese Lines on W hich aetey te halle which 
uy “men’ . ur sleady eLdeaver to 
give TU Gigests oi lnteiligence, abd tv reLect Tully ae heiew- 
Jore, the Ubristiah abd paliolic seLUent of the people, such 
@s the crisis demands oF Piece, Dot omitting a Wide breacth 


jon tv make i ucceptable ana user. We shall 
give all What is Teuwble ana ULLing ior pUbLcaE Uf Lhe sur- 
Ting aud periivus era ob Which We are entering. Subscrnip- 
tions Can Columelce With any LumLer. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Sostun Laily Journal, May 17th: 

“W erefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Kenector. We cap cheeruuy endorse all 
that the proprictors ciaim for their paper, Which we regard 
as one vl the usost ably Conducted of 11s class in the cyumtry.” 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Keflector, which is decided- 
ly tne best cunuuctes religious journal i New spgland,sows 
is appreciation of What is guou by pubsishing Dr, Putuam’s 
Pust vay sermon alwost entire.” 

From the Boston True Fl from a edito- 
rial of April 1/th :— tes, (anoting othe 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector , one of the ablest 
TeligivUs LeWspapeis Luwl We receive,” &c. . 

., From a trieud at Suratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 2th, eucivsing paylueut: 
“Should teel a great void in my home circle without the 
‘atehman and ‘efector, wuich bas visited us weekly for 
tweive years.” 

PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1I, under date 
Of April 2b, Chcivning pa) ent: 

“CU nauge vi resiuence culupeis one to cast away all papers 
Which be dees but highly vaiue, but 1 caunet do otherwise 


&@~ We propose as a speciai inducement for new subscrib- 
efs, the cvliowing: Auy Lew subsciiber sent in between the 


450) L received, or t 
the ist of July, tooz, lor Wo doliars. Aduress Publishers of 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFUTOR, 


22 Scuoon Srreer, Boston, Mass. 
25—tf 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 

The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-tifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg- 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 
come ?"’is an iNquiry that proceeds at once from an army of our 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
jon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains will be spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your family or some 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


22 Scoot Srreer, Boston. 
25—tf 





~ IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Yhree-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 

rangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suilers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


ression Of Spirits, Scrotula, Piles, Skin Disease 3 
Description, Tend to Consumption, Weak: of me ow 
abUrgans, 


psu: 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakn 
prostration of physical and mental euergy. In all these tases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and th grea: 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at gma 
ies the f that & i dient, 
TRON IN THE BLOOD. 
The statements of cures which are published {i ° 
Spek may heret any time, on : imevery te roo 
vill at any time, on application, show 
tements of the po ~ es heaeauee 


Every [xvatip Suoutp Reap Tugse Facts, - 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. el 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrzer, Boston. 
Por sale by all Druggists, 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at alow price, at thisOmi 
ofthe Companion from 1848, agen * e 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Leve,--Ne Bec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, Ms. 

No. 22 School Street. 

Pasos $l arean. Six Cortes rox $5 ravuent im apvance 











Tdleness is the mother of mischief. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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